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ABSTRACT 


This investigation assessed the dgvoetanke of 
orientation behavior on group consensus and the individual 
satisfaction of participants. Students in four sections of an 
introductory speech‘course rated each classmate on a seven-pcint 
scale according to orientation behavior as manifested in the ability 
to resolve conflict, reinforce agreement, enccurage participation, oS 
and make helpful suggestions. Groups were formed cn the basis of the 
students* ratings. After a problem-solving session, participants were 
asked to evalwate the fcllowing: satisfaction with personal ‘* m 
ifvolvesent in solving the problem, satisfaction with grour 
participation, and willingness to engage in another problea-solving 
session with the same group. Results suggest that subjects in those 
groups with members rated high in orientation behavior were sore 
satisfied with the discussion than were subjects in thcse grcups with * 
members rated lcw in orientation behavior. Orientation behavior did 
not sees to affect consensus as measured by the Perceived Consensus 
Test. (BAT) 4 
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Communication, scholars have long affirmed. the 
importance of consensus and entisfaccion as results of 
group problem-solving. - Authors of introductory discussion ‘ 
texts have consistently pointed to the value of these 
variables in group deliverations.! in his discussion of 
priorities for future research, Gouran*® lists both satis— 8 
faction and consensus as communication outcomes worthy 
of continued investigation. Studies have been designed to 
determine antecedent and consequent conditions related to 
both consensus and satisfaction.° But as emphasized in. 
several critiques of small group research," we know little 


about the type of interaction that determines these eeone 


' utcomes. nile eater reports the results of a study . ? 


designed to invéstigate the importance of orientation as 


an interactive determiner of both group consensus and member 
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satisfaction. 
Orientation behavior involves one's aOLITKY to 


veesive conflict, sla a agreement, encourage ‘partici- 
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pation, and make helpful ‘suggestioris. Several researchers 
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h recent "y been interested in staaeaue orientation 
behavior as a facilitator of such variables as consensus, 
quality of decision, and leadership emergence. @ The most 
concerted research efforts have been directed toward 
documenting orientation as a detaratnant of consensus. 
Gouran® searched among eight variables for. those that * 


most distinguished verbal statements of consensus groups 


from non-consensus ‘groups. After having raters identify t 
the types of ame] statements generated ‘from consensus 
and non=-consensus groups, Gouran found that, orientation was 
more related to consensus than were the other seven A 
variables under investigation, 
Rndbeon! carried Gouran's findings one step further. 
‘He manipulated aerenencann behavior by usifig trained © 1. 
confederates to give either idee oxides or "low orienting" 
statements. Results from Knutson's study Sea or 
groups in the high orientation treatment came closer to. 
agreement than did* groups in either the low or no orientation 
condition. | | 
Considering Knutson's suggestions for further research, 
Kline? designed a Study to test the relationship between 
orientation ‘behavior and consensus without the use of 
tontederaten He aMpperted the Beneareh of both Gouran and 
Knutson by. soneludithe that “orientation is positively related 
to group consensus ."9 SAR 
To further validate ‘obeeneacian behavior as a determinant , 
of group consensus, Fischtach)° designed a study using a 
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question of facts _ Again using confederates to menepolase 


orientation, Fischbach found that greater consensus was 

acheived in the high orientation condition, as measured by 

the Perceived Consensus Test. “at 
. The Gourah, Knutson, Kline, and Fischbach studies _ 

thus suggest that highly oriented groups will achieve 


more agreement or consensus than will groups of low 


orientation: The present study will ‘seek to lend further 


support to this hypothesis. It will attempt to document 


the relationship between orientation ag consensus without _ 


' the use of confederates, and utilising a question of nach for 
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discussion, 
‘eiantabion may be more than a determinant of group 
consensus alone; it may also facilitate member satisfaction. 
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There appear to be no published investigations, however, 


. that specifically consider orientation as a determinant of . 


' satisfaction. Theory and research that have considered! 


en aualite and consequent causes of satisfaction Suggest that 
group: are who hold positions of high power and centrality 
will generally be more satisfied with their efforts than 
members who hold positions of low power and centrality.” 
A few sociometric studies suggest that? interaction with 


persons of*one's choice will result in more increased’ 


satisfaction than will interaction with persons one has not > 
chosen./2 ‘There is some ambiguity, however, concerning the 
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constructs. 


‘csamondcat ton constructs are related. Perhaps it is the 


“relationship between consensus and aubietacien, Guetzkow . : 


and Gyr report only a .46 correlation between the two 
13 Gouran states that groups who reached some 
decision on their discussion _question, reported greater 

satisfaction than did non-decision groups. th However, he 
did not find a similar relationship when he replicated the 


study. eontusion i as to how these two important 


atmosphere generated by a highly oriented group that affects 
both consensus and the satisfaction / ceived by the group 
members. In summarizing research dealing with group — . 


satisfaction, Guetzkow and Collins‘ report that "most 


‘satisfaction stems from the interpersonal rewards directly 


provided by interaction among oariloipaneme™ 
If it is true ‘that satisfaction ts facilitated by 
interpersonal rewards, it seems reasonable to hypothesize 


that a erour confosed of members high in orientation will 


foster inevmansa member satisfaction. An individual who has. 


high orientation characteristics is one who tries to 

resolve conflict, make helpful suggestions, reinforce agree= 
ment, and encourage participstion: It can be argued that 
att of these béhavioxs would tend to maximize the reward | 
of the group ‘for each of its emberks Research is needed 


to explicate the type of interaction that stimulates + a 


_ member's satisfaction with his group. Gouran speculates" = * 


en 


‘that knowledge of what maximizes satisfaction could be 
very valuable jin establishitg a desirable group climate, 
or at least in avoiding an unhealthy: one.l© . « ‘ 

This study sought to replicate findings which have. 
suggested that orientation creates more agreement among 
members than does lack of orientation. But perhaps more 

rtantly, this investigation examined orientation. betetbn 
_ a8 an interactive ali of member gatietachiod: The 
following hypotheses, based upon previous theory and researth, 
“were beateds SS” 4, | : . 
3 Se Groups sfhiese members are rated high in orientation 
_ behavior will come closer to reaching consensus 
than will groups whose members are rated low in 
orientation. i . 
H2 — ST eure iene members are rated ‘high in\or entation 
behayior wilt achieve greater satisfacti 
than will groups whose members are rated low in 
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orientation. 
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Method — . \ 


Three days” before conductihg the Peraeenes the 
investigator gave a’ ten-minute lecture to four sections of , 

. the introductory speech coursé at a mid-western university 
on the difference. between high orientation and low orientation | 
behavior. The ssa aa then told to rateeach class- 
mate ‘on a mevenccalat scale, according to his orientation 


behavior. Students were instructed to give a classmate a 
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high orientation rating ify, on the basis of sheouae 


discussions and Fenio exercises, they” felt that ‘classmate 86 


be a person whos. (1) resolved conflict, (2) a Ac ; 


ad 


; suggestions, (3) reinforced agreement, and (4) /encouraged 
participation, Students were told to give a classmate a ‘ { 

low orientation rating if he was a person who tried to: . v 
(1) intensify conflict, (2) withhold information, | (3) insist 

no agreement could be reached, ‘and (4) discourage participation. 
Prior to evaluating their classmates, each student had 


pertictpanen in a variety of small group class activities. — 


An average orientation rating was obtained for each : 
study. Groups were formed on the. basis of students' ratings. 
In each of the four segtions, étie: five. students who rated ~ 
highest on "orientation behavior" were placed in Ge high 
orientation treatment. Similarly, the five students who 
were ranked lowest in orientation were placed in the low 
‘orientation treatment group. Thus, twenty subjects participated 
‘in each condition. | However,” because of outside interruptions 
during the discussion, results from one section were discounted 
in the analysis, léaving a total N of ¢hirty subjects, \ 
fifteen in each condition. sont? 

.Students in the high orientation conditions had a 
mean rating of 5675, as compared with students in the/iow 
orientation conditions, who had an arverage rating of 4.00. 
At test was run conserving the average orientation ratings 
between the two treatment groups. Results aaretens the tivo 
groups were rated, significantly different (t = 16. 05, p= «Ol, 
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“case study. Students who were nether among the five 


This quespion was designed to be a validity and reliability — < 
| aieek of the dependent variables. After all subjects were 


‘finished with the questions, the investigator collected the 


On the day of the experiment subjects were told that 


‘they were going to participate in a problem-solving 


discussion. Groups were announced and were allowed aa 
minutes to complete the problem, which was the NASA | 

re 
highest nor five lowest in orientation behavior were assigned 
randomly to groups. Results from these groups were not 
{eluded in the experiment. At the conclusion of the 
exercise, each subject completed the Perceived Consensus 
Test. to measure group agreement (see Table 1). Participant 


satisfaction was measured _by asking subjects the following 


\ 


questions: - | (1) How satisfied are you with your own cil 
ai a ine in solving the problen? (2) How satisfied 

are you that all group members participated? (3) How 
satisfied would you be to engage in’ another problem=- e* 


ni 8 ww 
solving task with the same. group?18 - Subjects responded to 


’ these questions on a five-point scale. In ao ition, subjects - 


were asked to respond to the open-ended question, "How did 


you feel about participating in this group discussion?" 


materials and analyzed the data. Subjects were <hen debriefed 


as'to the purpose of the experiment. 
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“Hypothesis One 


‘Results 
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The first research hypothesis predicted that high. 
orientation groups will come significantly closer to reaching 
consensus. than will low orientation BroUns: “A t test for | 
nanetlabed measures was computed for each of the six ‘items: on ~ 
the Perceived Consensus Test. As shown in Table 1, 
contrary to prediction, there was no Significant difference 
Retweait hick orientation groups and lowsorientation groups 
for items 1, 3, and 5, As predictef, however, significant 
t scores were obtained for items 2, 4, and 6. Thus, while 
Lending some support, the results do not decisively confirm 
the hypothesis that high orientation groups will come 
signfficantly closer to reaching consensus than ow orientation 


groups. — os . 


Hypothesis Two 
The second hypothesis predicted that high orientation 


groups will be more satisfied than will low orientation groups. 


Separate t tests were CoMpuLed for each -of the questions 
regarding satisfaction. As stiown ‘in Table 2, significant t 
scores were dbtatuen for each question assessing member 
satisfactions The. BERET confirmed the prediction that 
sah orientation groups will be more satisfied than will: a 


spar anvabhan: groups’. . : eS 
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Discussion 
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Hypo sine One 


‘The first hypothesis was not clearly supported. 
wnte three of the six scales were rated significantly aittyrent 
between the ‘high: orieritdtion and low orientation groups, the * 
three arenes: that failed to attain significance were those’ 
primarily concerned with total group agreement. “The three 


scales that did reach significance largély serned to 


validate the independent variable. Compared topthe low 


orientation groups, members’ of the. high orientation groups 


felt a more warm, easy-going atmosphere, thought the 


topic was discussed in a more orderly manner, and concluded 


- that their discussion was more open=minded and non-, 


opinionated, These characteristics would be expected from 
a group whose, members are perceived by others as being. ot, 2 


those who would resolve conflict, make helpful in 


. reinforce agreement, and encourage participation. While 


items i. 3, and 5 were not Sica anes were directional 
as predicted. 

Lack of complete support for the first hypothesis sie 
stem foil several factors. As- indicated in Table 1, mean 


ratings. for the first ttem. ‘concerning agreenent were high for 


both eee Both treatment groups. felt they reached a sa 

modi.com of. pogieae The Perceived Consensus thet does -not 

aifferentiate between majority Serenment reached by a vote 
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and complete eehepamuss AgFeEMeNt was not qualified. 

Future auugtes could’ measure consensus as did Kline, 29 

who obtained pre= and posttest measures ‘of ‘agreement. 

The ieemeel dutee may then discern whether majority agreement 
or complete consensus was reached. =% 

. Another reason for both groups" reporting that they 
reached HeVecment could be attributed to the ‘topic of 
discussion. Fischbach, who also used the NASA case ‘study as 

- |" a problem for discussion, viaely noted, "Students have seldom 
pondered the intricacies of space travel and the implements 
\required for a successful journey ."*0 The salience of the 
topic may affect the agreement reached by the group. If 
-¢ subjects feel low ego-involvement in the task, they could 
sandy te persuaded to agree. on any solution; their prime ~ = 
objective is just to complete the task. . Subjects in the 
_ present. study were instructed to write a statement concerning | 
their feelings about participating. in their group. Thirty 
percent, of ‘the subjects in the low orinetation groups reported . 
some degree of apathy in discussing the problem. "Exemplary 3 
is the comment by. one study who wrote, "I was apathetic 
about the wholé thing. The problem didn't sean tebe. 
relevant." Thus, the low SEL nvarion group may have 
, reached moderate agreement. on! ‘the topic simply because several. 
members perceived the task as ‘unimportant + Future researchers ae 
‘examining consensus as a _dependent variable should pretest. < 
several topics,’ as of Gouran and Knutson, to pravide for 


. control of vonde Salience. | | . aS 
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“Hypothesis Two 


The second hypothesis was supported. ‘Sub jects in the 
high orientation group felt more satisfied with their par-v 
ticipation in solving the problem than did stbjects in leer 
orientation groups. High orientation group members were 
also more satisfied that all group members participated. 


Furthermore, they reported that they would be more willing 


to engage in another problem-solving task with the same 


group significantly more often than did the low orientation , 
group members. To validate the three questions assessing 
member satisfaction, subjects were instructed to write a 

few sentences explaining how they. felt about. partitipating 
in their group. Ninety-four percent of the subjects in the 


‘high orientation group responded that they enjoyed working 


with their eroup. Only forty-seven percent of the subjects 
in the low orintabion groups expressed some degree of | 
enjoyment with the task. _ These results “Tend support to the 
theory that inte’personal rewards genérated by persons who try 
ia resolve conflict, reinforce | ‘agreement, encourage partici- 
“pation, and make helpful suggestions result in increaséd 
member satisfattion. - 

Caution must be exerted, however, in over-generalizing 
from. abe results of the ‘present study. Because of the 
peace population sampled, the external validity of the 
results is limited. Additional research| using a larger sample 


‘and a less restricted population will be'needed to lend 
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credence to the conclusions of this report. In addition, 
discussion questions other than questions of fact could 
be employed to test ‘the relationship between orientation 

s and satisfaction. Policy questions pretested to control for 
salience of the topic would result in more generalizable 
results. As Lorge, et al. have judiciously observed, 


policy problems are probably more representative of the 


problems faced by groups in actual problem-solving 

discussions. “2 . 
In conclusion, scholars have documented the significance 

of both consensus and satisfaction as imporant communication 

variables. If interactive determinants of these two construts 

are discovered, the results should have important practical 

and pedagogical significance. Distussants could be encouraged 

to exhibit high orientation characteristics to foster agreement 

and increased satisfaction. More studies examining 

orientation behavior as an interactive dateriiinted of 

improved communication outcomes may provide fruitful conclusions 

applicable to improved group communication. 
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1. Your group reached mod- 


a « —_ .  Tablel, — VC 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR PERCEIVED CONSENSUS TEST 
a ( 
; i Oe ow Oy." * Dilys =-score 
‘ Y 


Item es 


erate agreement on the topic 


you were discussing 6.46 © 5.93 053 127 a OR 
2. There was a relatively R | a 
warm, eaSy-going atmosp “his 

during your Scepieadan 6.60 5.60 1.00 2.392% 

3. Even if you had Yon inued, . J Sap % 
your group probably would not ; ‘ 

have reached agreement on the 

topic yousfere. discussing 6,0, . 06 47 oA7 0783 — 


4. In general, the members 

in your group discussed the 

topic,in an understandable : ; 

and orderly manner 6.26: “526 (1,00 2.525% 


5. Most of the members, in 
Ae group did not, make help- 
suggestions on the topic 
you were discussing 5.93: 6.8 © 87 * 14650 


6. Some of the participants 
in your group discussion were 
more close=-minded and opinion- 
ated than a cla and non-= 
opintonated 


~ 


es a es nee es) 2.834% 


gnificant a ee eve ° required for significance = 
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; , ) fable 2 ; 
SUMMARY.OF RESULTS FOR SATISFACTION 
2 / o e Ow e e score. 
Item ? ra rd 
1. How satisfied are you | 
with your own participation 
in solving the problem. be33 3.80 53 20112* 
2. How satisfied are you 
that all group members 
participated? = 4.67 Pao. 094 3.601* 


